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let civilization, tormented by self-doubt, so complex that it
could find expression only in the drama, which is the presenta-
tion of conflict. He did not tell us, however, that the novel,
even more complex than the drama, had already become the
leading genre in literature.

His contention that all antiquity is summed up in Homer is
open to challenge: philosophy, history, eloquence, tragedy, com-
edy, deserve more consideration. Still, he could argue that there
was an epic quality about the Greek tragedies, that they might
indeed be considered as Homeric fragments, bathed in pure
Homeric light j and that the supremacy of Homer was never
questioned. But when it comes to the Bible, the theory breaks
down. The Bible is a whole literature, parts of which are not
so "primitive" as Homer. The earliest element, which, accord-
ing to Hugo, should have been lyrical, is Genesis, and Genesis
is undoubtedly epic in character.

We should like to dwell a while longer on this genealogy of
the kinds, not for its intrinsic worth, but as a problem in
method. The desire to reduce human evolution to simple laws
is eternal: the prudence of the scientific age has not stifled it
Three generations after the Preface to Cromwell, there ap-
peared an able little book: Lyrisme, Eyo-pee, Drame: Vne Loi
de VHistoire Litteraire ex^liquee par ^Evolution Generate. A
law of literary history explained in terms of general evolution!
Surely a very ambitious program. The author, Ernest Bovet,
following Victor Hugo, recognizes three steps in the develop-
ment of mankind: an age of enthusiastic faith, which is lyrical5
an age of realization and action, which expresses itself in the
epicj an age of doubt and conflict, which can be voiced only
through the drama. With the ingenuity of an Oswald Spengler,
Bovet applies his system, not only like Victor Hugo to history
as a whole, but to the divisions and subdivisions of the great
periods, down to a single century. In the nineteenth, for in-
stance, we find first a lyrical moment: in England, Wordsworth,
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; in France, a little later,
Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, Musset. This is followed by a mo-